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a view eventually to an Anglo-French entente, and if he
fell into this clumsy trap he would not only wreck that,
but possibly drive England into the arms of Germany.
There seems no doubt that this interpretation of the
Emperor's intentions was correct, and France maintained
her attitude of complete neutrality.

Versatile as ever, the Emperor had simultaneously been
taking other steps to endear himself to England and
procure an alliance. > He enclosed in his Christmas letter
to the Prince of Wales about lyddite and the shrieks of
the dying a memorandum based on what was being said
in German military circles concerning the war in South
Africa up to date. It was a short document, just a
prologue to prepare the way for a more elaborate table
of ( Aphorisms ' which soon followed. It was pessimistic
in tone with purpose in its pessimism. At present (it
pointed out) no English objective had been attained, and
the failure had been very expensive. England needed
far more troops, and these new troops would be un-
accustomed to ' tropical warfare,' their officers would be
inexperienced, and it was doubtful whether such would
succeed when trained and seasoned troops had failed.
Rebellion might not improbably break out in Cape
Colony. . . . The moral was easy to draw, and what was
written between the lines was quite as much to the point
as the lines themselves. England was in need of a friend,
and, on the day that the Emperor wrote, the German
Government sent a very sympathetic message to Lord
Salisbury.1

The Emperor sent his uncle his second table of
Aphorisms early in February 1900. They were lengthier
and more explicit. He again reviewed the military

1 Letters III, iii. p. 445.